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Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson:  Pioneer  in 
American  Professional  Accountancy 

livery  learned  profession  possesses  an  historical  hackj^rouiKl.  a 
traditional  heritage.  ui)on  which  all  contemporary  practice  is 
based.  In  accountancy,  the  suininarization  of  this  hackj^roiind  is 
found  in  the  lives  of  practitioners  who  have  combated  business 
secrecy  and  unethical  procedures,  and  elevated  the  profession  in 
the  regard  of  the  jjeneral  [mhlic.  Members  of  the  profession  of 
public  accountancy  owe  a  deep  debt  of  jjratitude  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors  who  have  not  only  sustained  it  in  the  rejjard  of  the  lay¬ 
man  but,  in  addition,  advanced  its  principles  and  techni(|ues. 

To  one  of  these  early  accountants,  Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson, 
an  acknowled}»ment  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  Lnjjlish  as  well  as 
the  American  branch  of  public  accountancy  is  made  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  which  represents  one  chapter  of  a  full-lenj;th  biojjraphical 
study.  Other  sections  will  be  published  in  American  and  Enj;lish 
periodicals.  The  Dickinson  family  have  authorized  publication  of 
this  bioji^raphy ;  without  their  invaluable  assi.stance  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  cooperation  with  the  underlyin^j  research  it  would  not  have 
been  written. 

Dickinson’s  career  as  a  Chartered  Accountant  in  (ireat  Britain, 
and  later  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  in  the  I  nited  States, 
matches  important  developments  of  practice  in  both  countries. 
Durinjj  his  lifetime  he  saw  the  profession,  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  emerj^e  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  bejjinninjjs  and  be¬ 
come  stronjj.  llis  life  parallels  the  most  strikinj^  changes  in 
accounting  thef)ry  and  practice  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  it 
holds  great  inspiration  for  all  accountants  because  of  its  intellec¬ 
tual  attainments  and  human  aspects. 

This  record  of  the  accomplishments  of  one  man  is  written  to 
supply  the  rising  generation  of  public  accountants  with  the  under- 
.standing  essential  to  successful  survey  of  the  “birth,  childhood, 
adolescence,  old  age  and  death  of  industry.”  It  is  specifically 
dedicated  to  those  individuals  who,  seeing  beyond  the  immediate 
confines  of  the  auditing  engagement,  look  backward  into  the  j)ast 
to  assess  what  has  been  done,  and  forward  into  the  future  to 
envision  the  road  which  the  ])rofession  must  follow  in  pursuit  of 
its  single  objective  of  service  to  .'society. 
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Soon  after  Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson  landed  on  American  sliores 
in  IJM)!,  to  become  senior  partner  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Com¬ 
pany,  he  assumed  an  active  part  in  orj^anizinj^  and  expandinj;  the 
American  profession  alon}^  similar  lines  to  those  fitllowed  hv 
public  accountancy  in  h'n^land. 

American  accountancy,  at  that  time,  was  in  a  somewhai  pre¬ 
carious  condition.  The  Stale  of  New  York  had  issued  a  charter 
to  the  American  .Vssociation  of  Public  Accountants  in  .September, 
1887.  This  jjroup  had  been  f<nnied 

to  associate  into  a  society  or  ^uild  for  their  mutual  heneht 
and  advancement  the  best  and  mo.st  capable  public  account¬ 
ants  practicing  in  the  L'nited  .States,  and  throujjh  such  asso¬ 
ciation  to  elevate  the  profession  of  public  accountants  as  a 
whole,  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  society,  by  compellinjf  the  observance  of  strict 
rules  of  conduct  as  a  condition  of  membership,  and  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  high  standard  of  professional  attainments  through 
general  education  and  knowledge  or  otherwise ;  and  to  trans¬ 
act  such  business  as  may  be  necessary  and  incident  to  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  an  association  for  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

The  As.sociation  grew  slowly,  however,  and  its  activities  were 
largely  controlled  and  motivated  by  New  York  accountants.  Some 
of  its  members  had  no  offices  of  their  own  hut  rented  desk  space 
in  some  obscure  building  or  used  hack  i)arlors  of  their  homes  for 
their  professional  quarters.  I'ees  were  pitifully  small.  Although 
American  accountants  were  noted  for  their  ability  and  integrity, 
few  of  them  elicited  public  respect  as  they  were  handicapped  by 
insufficient  ])rofessional  training.  When  meetings  were  called  to 
discuss  m(M)t  problems,  conver.salion  centered  around  bookkeeping 
(luestions,  such  as  the  proper  method  of  opening  hooks  for  part¬ 
nerships  and  corporations.  The  idea  persisted  that  auditors,  who 
continued  to  advertise  that  they  would  write  up  and  balance  hooks 
and  untangle  accounts,  were  nothing  more  than  glorified  book¬ 
keepers  and  rapid  calculators,  not  skilled  individuals  who  certified 
impartial,  accurate  financial  statements. 

Dickinson  urged  his  jirofessional  colleagues  and  friends  to 
devote  a  certain  jiorlion  of  their  time  to  the  jireparation  of 
scholarly  papers  for  presentation  at  local  and  national  meetings. 
In  the  iiromotion  of  this  objective,  on  I'ehruary  as  a 

I'ellow  of  the  Illinois  .Association  of  Public  Accountants,  he  read 
a  jiaper  on  “The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Public  Ac¬ 
countant’*  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Accountant  (hhiglaiKD  for 
July  2t‘»  of  the  same  year.  In  this  document  he  stressed  the  fact 
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that,  althouj^h  tlic*  profession  was  ;i  |)ro(luct  of  the  nineteenth  een- 
tiiry.  its  existence  and  ])roji;ress  emanated  from  the  j^reat  exjian- 
sion  of  industry  and  commerce  throujihont  the  world  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  j^rowth  of  the  corporation.  Dickinson  also  outlined 
the  duties  of  the  public  accountant;  this  com|)ilation  serves  a>  a 
basis  for  comparistm  of  lu'ofessional  developments  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  period.  His  list  included  the  followiiu;: 

1.  Audit  of  accounts  entailinj^  such  examination  as  will 
satisfy  the  auditor  that  the  accounts  laid  before  him  are 
suhslantiallv  correct  and  enable  him  to  certify  to  this 
effect. 

:l.  l''stablishment  of  a  system  of  bookkeepinj^  and  cost  ac- 
countinj;.  includiii}.;  such  a  system  of  internal  check  be¬ 
tween  departments  as  will  minimize,  if  not  entirely 
prevent,  the  possibility  of  fraud. 

Investigation  of  frauds. 

1.  Sui)plying  of  trained  assistants  to  help  clients  in  times  of 
emergency  in  the  maintenance  of  their  books  and  ac¬ 
counts. 

o.  Investigation  of  accounts  of  firms  and  companies  w  ith  a 
view  to  certifying  the  profits  or  verifying  the  assets  and 
liabilities  on  conversion  of  the  same  into  public  or  private 
corporations  either  by  sale  or  by  the  consolidation  of 
several  concerns  into  one  large  corporation. 

<1.  I’reparation  of  accounts  of  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  form  in  which  the  accounts  ha\e 
to  be  submitted  to  the  court. 

.  Devising,  opening  an<l  kee])ing  l«»oks  fnv  vxeculors.  es¬ 
tates  and  trusl>. 

S.  ln\ esligation  for  claims  for  compensation. 

!•.  C  alculalion  of  sinking  funds  for  the  re])a\nienl  of  loan  - 
or  redemption  (*f  bond>.  interc'st  calculations,  and  general 
problems  connected  therewith. 

d'his  statement  of  .acti\ities  pursued  b\  the  public  accountant  in 
Ifttc^.  encomi)a''sing  all  the  fields  which  he  might  enter  at  the  tinu 
of  its  formulation,  was  far  greater  than  the  range  of  engagement^ 
accruing  to  most  practitioners.  In  fact,  most  audits  then  consisted 
of  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  detailed  examinations;  half-yearlv 
or  yearly  preparation  and  audits  of  financial  statements,  including 
a  full  and  detailed  examination  of  all  accounts;  and  financial  ex¬ 
aminations  of  accounts  ]>repared  by  company  officials  which  did 
not  neces.sarily  involve  a  detailed  examination  of  all  underlying 
transactions. 

Dickinson  possessed  the  invaluable  faculty  of  being  able  to 
adjust  his  terminology  and  practice  to  the  American  locale.  He 
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•  •ndcavoifd  to  sitcak  as  an  Anit-rican  while  he  lived  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  so  that  he  could  never  lie  accused  of  failing  to  understand  his 
clients  or  fellow  ))ractitioners.  As  a  popular  speaker,  he  was  in 
constant  demand  to  ap|)ear  before  i)rofessional,  hankinj^.  an<l 
linancial  }froui>s.  At  all  times  he  ur^ed  the  elevation  of  ]>rofes- 
sional  standards,  declarinj^  that 

the  public  accountant  has  only  one  duty  to  his  client  and  to 
the  inihlic,  and  that  is  to  disclose  to  liiin  or  for  him  “the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothinjj  hut  the  truth,”  so  far  as 
his  abilities  and  special  training  to  that  end  enable  him  to 
ascertain  it.  Xo  lej^al  (piibbles  will  save  him  from  moral 
condemnation  if  he  fails  in  this  duty;  no  ju^jilinjj;  with  words 
and  phrases  will  absolve  him  from  responsibility,  moral  and 
often  le^al,  for  results  which  he  has  reason  to  know  are  not 
what  they  .seem  to  be,  or  which,  havinjj  rejjard  to  his  special 
training  in  business  affairs  and  the  accounts  relatinj^  thereto, 
he  ouj^ht  to  have  known  did  not  represent  the  facts. 

In  Dickinson  served  as  President  of  the  I'ederalion  of 

Societies  of  Public  Accountants  in  the  I  nited  States  of  America, 
formed  the  previous  year  with  the  following  aims: 

'Fo  brinj^  into  communication  with  one  another  the  several 
associations  and  societies  of  imblic  accountants,  orj^anized  or 
to  be  orpmized  under  the  laws  of  the  several  states  of  the 
I'nited  States  of  America;  to  encouraf^e  the  formation  of 
state  associations  of  jniblic  accoutitants  in  states  in  which 
they  do  not  exist;  to  encoura}.je  State  Certilied  Public  Ac¬ 
countant  lej^islation  on  uniform  lines;  to  secure  federal  reco<j- 
nition  of  the  ])rofession  of  the  public  accountant;  to  facilitate 
and  assist  the  training;  of  youn<;  members  of  the  profession, 
and  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  efficienc\  in  I'eder- 
aled  S(»cieties;  t(»  dis>eminate  throu,i,diout  the  I’nited  States 
a  general  know  ledi^e  of  the  ((bjectives  of  the  I'etleration  and 
<tf  the  utility  of  the  public  accountant  in  the  industrial  anti 
linancial  de\elopmeut  of  the  cttunlry;  t(»  further  the  interests 
of  the  profession  of  llie  public  accountant  }.;;enerall\ . 

Dickinson,  as  I'ederation  President,  and  ( ieorye  W  iikin'>(tn.  as 
Secretary,  combined  their  efforts  to  laicouraj^e  the  formation  of 
State  societies  which,  eventuallv,  could  be  j^roupetl  into  a  national 
or  federal  orijanization.  These  two  men  made  a  distinct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  consolidation  of  the  American  accountancy  profession. 
In  addition,  they  spent  many  hours  and  (»ft*ered  much  sound  advice 
on  the  establishment  of  local  bodies.  At  the  International  Ac¬ 
counting  Conj.jress,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  Se])tember,  HMD.  Dickin¬ 
son  spoke  on  the  Federation  plan,  drawing  attention  to  its  advan¬ 
tages  and  indicating  the  future  path  to  be  followed  by  the  society 
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and  l)y  the  profession  it  represented.  This  Conj^ress  served  to 
acciuaint  all  areas  of  the  I'nited  States  as  well  as  (»ther  parts  of 
the  world  with  American  professional  standards  and  principles. 
Jt  remains  one  of  the  most  signiticani  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  American  accountancy,  a  worthy  precursor  of  the  pres- 
tijje  and  esteem  which  have  come  to  the  profession  in  more  recent 
years. 

Jn  one  paper,  delivered  by  Chairman  .^terrett,  the  inception  of 
the  idea  for  the  Conjjjress  was  traced  to  the  ( fetober,  Iho:?.  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Federation,  and  the  activities  of  practitioners  were 
outlined  in  the  following  manner: 

Accounting  is  a  vital  element  of  business,  as  necessary  to  its 
conduct  as  light  is  to  the  eye.  (irowth  f)f  business,  both  in 
volume  and  in  diversity  of  its  ramifications,  has  created  a 
need  for  scientific  accounting  methods  uixm  one  hand,  and 
intelligent,  conscientious  oversight  and  supervision  of  liscal 
operations  upon  the  other.  To  meet  the.se  needs  is  the  studi¬ 
ous  function  of  the  public  accountant.  That  the  public  ac¬ 
countant  is  a  sort  of  detective,  whose  chief  service  is  to  show 
how  a  thief  tapped  the  till,  is  a  conception  of  our  work  that 
is  altogether  inadeejuate.  .  .  .  The  crowning  glory  of  our 
])rofession  is  that  it  must  ever  stand  for  the  highest  ideals  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  an<l  for  the  slow  but  sure  evolution 
of  .society  into  a  state  where  honor  and  honesty  shall  not  be 
mere  abstractions.  ^ 

(ieorge  W  ilkinson's  pai)er  before  the  Congress,  bearing  the 
formidable  title.  “The  Certified  Public  .\ccountant  .Movement  and 
the  Future  of  the  Profession  of  the  Public  .Accountant  in  the 
I'nited  States,’’  provided  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  status 
of  the  C.  P.  A.  Certificate  to  PHM.  ( )ne  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Federation  had  been  to  .secure  uniform  C.  P.  .A.  legislation, 
and  mf)del  C.  P.  .A.  P>ills  had  been  prepared  for  use  by  the  various 
States.  .An  effort  had  also  been  made  to  secure  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  States.  1  )elegates  attending  the  Congress  had  been  sent  by 
State  societies  with  a  tc)tal  membership  reaching  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  practicing  accountants.  At  several  meetings  Dickin.son  s])oke 
on  the  status  of  negotiations  between  the  b'ederation.  the  .\sso- 
cijition,  and  the  Xew  A'ork  State  .Society  of  C.  P.  .A.’s  to  .secure  a 
national  organization  in  which  no  one  State  society  would  be 
permitted  to  secure  predominance.  .At  this  period  in  his  life 
Dickinson  worked  for  and  dreamed  of  the  final  attainment  of  a 
national  group  for  all  public  accountants  in  the  Cnited  .States  as 
he  felt  that  this  goal  would  assure  the  i>rofession  .s!)lid,arity  and 
imblic  esteem.  In  thi>  connection  he  presented  the  following 
cogent  argument : 
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In  the  I'etleratinn  scheme,  I  believe,  we  have  the  hij^hest 
ideal  at  the  jiresent  time  of  what  a  national  organization 
should  he.  \\  ithin  the  last  few  days  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  have  been  drafted  upon  which  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  and  the  Federation  will  be  able,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  come  to  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  everyborly, 
provided  that  br)th  Ixxlies  will  make  certain  concessions,  as  I 
believe  they  are  prepared  to  do.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  un¬ 
changed  the  name  of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants  as  it  is  known  all  over  the  country  as  the  oldest 
society.  In  the  proposed  plan  the  name,  charter  and  seal  of 
the  Association  are  all  that  are  left  and  a  new  constitution 
and  new  by-laws  will  be  adopted. 

In  objectives,  as  stated  in  the  proposed  constitution,  the 
two  main  princii)les  which  the  Federation  has  always  had  in 
view  are  incorporated,  namely,  bringing  together  the  different 
state  societies,  and  promoting  Certified  Public  Accountant 
legislation,  and  added  to  that  is  the  essential  principle  that 
the  national  organization  must  not  interfere  with  the  local 
interests  of  the  different  societies.  It  can  advise  and  suggest 
but  local  matters  must  be  looked  after  by  state  societies,  leav¬ 
ing  the  national  body  to  attend  to  national  affairs.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  societies  shall  join  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  societies,  individual  members  becoming  enrolled  as 
individual  members  of  the  Association,  with  voting  privileges 
restricted  and  exercised  through  delegates  who  are  elected 
once  a  year.  ...  In  the  future  it  has  been  suggested  that  no 
individual  members  shall  be  admitted  to  the  national  associa¬ 
tion  except  as  members  of  the  state  society.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  national  body  on  these  lines  will  be  the  greatest 
thing  ever  done  for  the  profession  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  papers  presented  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress,  becau.se  it  contained  references  to  Ixjth  account¬ 
ancy  and  economics  —  a  marriage  which  unfortunately  has  not 
received  sufficient  emphasis  at  any  time  in  this  country  —  was 
presented  by  Dickinson  under  the  title,  “The  Profits  of  a  Cor¬ 
poration.”  It  was  introduced  by  J.  F.  Sterrett  in  this  interesting 
manner : 

Some  two  or  three  months  ago  a  party  of  men  were  seated 
in  an  office  in  New  York  City  and  were  discussing  lists  of 
topics  suggested  for  papers  at  the  Congress.  Among  them 
was  profits  of  a  corporation,  but  after  there  had  been  some 
expression  of  opinion  another  gentleman  took  from  his  pocket 
two  pieces  of  paper,  and  in  a  smiling  way  .said  that  he  had 
thought  of  writing  a  pa[)er  on  that  subject  and  had  already 
started  it,  and  that  this  was  the  extent  of  his  efforts.  These 
pieces  of  pai)er  were  very  small,  but  there  must  have  been 
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some  very  jjood  seeds  in  them  tor  one  of  them  li:is  j^^rown 
into  a  paper. 

It  was  written  by  a  man  wlio  has  had  a  \ery, \.i,le  e:  pe;;- 
ence,  a  man  who  has  had  his  traininj^  in  one  of  the  best  tin'.i.-; 
of  Chartered  Accountants,  a  man  wlio  is  a  hello.,  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  but  one  who  we  are  i;i<''.d 
to  say  has  come  over  to  America  not  simply  a>  x  isitor  t  i 
leave  us  in  a  few  short  days,  but  one  who  has  cast  in  his  1  >1 
amonj^  us,  and  one  whom  we  are  j^lad  t<»  count  as  belontii'.i.ti 
to  the  Cnited  States. 

Dickinson’s  mind  certainly  had  been  active  as  is  a]»i)arent  from 
the  followinj'  coveraj^e  of  tofiics  included  in  his  payer:  detinitioii 
of  profits;  le^al  practices;  haij^lish  and  .\merican  law  as  to  p olils; 
accountinj(  principles;  capital  or  fixed  assets;  real  estate;  build- 
iiif^s;  plant;  machinery  and  tools;  depreciation;  patents;  _e[oodwill 
and  franchises;  cajiital  expenditures;  sales  of  fixeil  assets;  cur¬ 
rent  assets;  stocks  on  hand;  accounts  and  bills  receivable;  mar¬ 
ketable  investments;  cash;  liabilities;  premiums  and  discounts  on 
stocks  and  bonds;  sinking;  fund  for  redemption  of  debt;  secret 
reserves;  fluctuations  in  foreijjn  exchange;  form  of  profit  anil 
loss  accoimts ;  consolidated  earnings  statements;  profits  earned 
before  date  of  formation  of  corporations  or  before  date  of  con¬ 
solidation ;  and  general  conclusions  as  to  corporation  profits. 

Dickinson’s  paper,  written  more  than  forty  years  ago.  enun¬ 
ciated  accounting  principles  which  are  applicable,  in  the  main,  to 
practice  at  the  pre.sent  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  his  com¬ 
ments  on  consolidated  financial  statements,  based  upon  his  wide 
experience  with  some  of  the  large  mergers  in  this  country,  opened 
an  entirely  new  field  of  accounting  and  auditing  practice.  Some 
of  his  remarks  were  later  incorporated  in  textbooks  covering  the 
principles  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  handling  holding  and 
subsidiary  companies.  The  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Proceedinfis  of 
the  IQ04  Intenwtional  Coiujress,  which  Dickinson  edited,  remains 
a  monument  to  the  participants,  and  it  is  of  great  historical  in¬ 
terest  since  it  contains  a  detailed  account  of  all  jiajiers  presented 
and  clarifies  the  basic  foundations  of  the  evolving  profession. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  Dickinson’s  vitality  and  constant  interest 
that  he  could  carry  forward  the  many  important  engagements  of 
Price,  W  aterhouse  and  Company  in  all  i»arts  of  the  country  and. 
at  the  same  time,  attend  meetings  of  accountants  in  remote  areas. 
At  one  of  the  early  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  he  presented  comments  on  the 
recpiirements  of  the  accounting  ])rofession.  stating  that  these  in¬ 
cluded  a  broad  general  education  in  finance,  banking,  l)usiness 
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ailniinistralion.  omiincrcial  law,  and  accountiiij;;  experience  in 
tile  profession;  and  maintenance  of  the  hijjjhest  moral  standards. 
He  emphasi/ed,  too,  that  no  accountant  should  take  advanta}j[e  of 
his  professional  position  to  enj^aj^e  in  »)Utside  husiness  activities 
or  to  make  personal  investments,  that  his  judj^ment  should  not  he 
based  upon  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  c«»mpany  under  aiulit  hut 
that  he  should  hold  himself,  even  at  a  severe  sacrifice.  rij;idly 
aloof  from  all  enterjirises  with  which  he  had  a  professional  con¬ 
nection.  riiese  standards  .are  taken  for  granted  tinlax .  in  practice, 
hut  at  the  time  of  their  enunciation  by  Dickinson  they  represented 
the  loftiest  approach  to  the  more  or  less  mundane  eiiuaj^ements 
at  hand. 

(  >n  March  8.  1  !•«>.'».  Dickinson  spoke  at  the  .'School  of  Commerce, 
•Accounts  anil  I'inance  of  New  \ Ork  I'niversity  on  “Some  Sjiecial 
points  in  .Accountancy  Practice.”  This  address,  reprinted  in  the 
.  lecoiintaiit  for  .\pril  covered  such  diverse  (|uestions  as  book- 
keepinjj^  problems  involvinj^  ascertainment  or  interpretation  of 
facts;  examination  of  lejjal  and  other  documents;  sound  tinarcial 
principles  which  should  be  followed  by  companies;  orjjaniz'ition 
of  a  corporation;  inventory  valuations;  construction  expenditures; 
and  consolidated  statements.  He  concluded  that  the  “accountant 
is  recjuired  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  aiul  to  keej)  a 
clear  head  and  an  even  temper,  in  discussinj;  such  problems  and 
eiideavorinj;  to  upset  the  many  false  theories  with  which  he  is 
confronted,”  and  predicted  that  the  certification  of  corjMiration 
balance  sheets  would  become  as  common  in  this  country  as  in 
P>ritain,  a  projihecv  which  has  been  fully  realized. 

Two  days  later  Dickinson  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Ivve- 
ning  Sessi»)n  of  the  School  of  .Accounts  and  I'inance  at  the  I’ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  on  “The  Profession  of  the  Public  Ac¬ 
countant,”  which  appeared  in  the  Accountant  f  ir  May  'i'i.  In  it 
he  traced  the  development  of  public  accountancy,  described  the 
public  accountant  as  a  person  “skilled  in  commercial  and  financial 
affairs  and  particularly  in  the  accounts  relating;  thereto,  and  com¬ 
petent  to  investijjate  and  report  thereon,  who  continuously  places 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  for  reniuneration,”  com¬ 
pared  the  accountin}.j  societies  in  l*'nj;land  and  America,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  jniblic  would  learn  of  the  profession  through  the 
efforts  of  practitioners  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  intej^rity  as  well  as  for  their  independence  of  judj^ment. 

In  October  ijf  the  same  year  Dickinson  was  elected  .'^ecretarv 
<if  the  .Xmerican  .\ssociation  of  Public  Accountants.  P.v  his  ac- 
ccj»tance  of  this  post,  he  sii^tiified  his  desire  to  do  anv  w<»rk  which 
would  advance  the  profi-ssion  e\en  thou,!.;h  it  imposed  lieavv  <le- 
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inands  upon  his  already  over-lnirdened  schedule.  1  le  had  received 
honorary  C.  I\A.  certificates  from  a  numher  of  States,  and  in 
ItMK)  he  became  an  American  citizen  he  felt  very  stronj^ly  that 
any  person  who  lived  in  a  country  other  than  that  of  his  birth 
and  entered  into  employment  there  should  take  out  citizenship 
papers.  He  loved  the  Lhiitetl  States,  and  often  spoke  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  American  [leojile  and  their  energetic  way 
of  life. 

Dickinson  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  stamping  out  illegiti¬ 
mate  professional  groups  which  appeared  from  time  to  time.  In 
one  year,  for  instance,  a  small  group  of  men  in  California  or¬ 
ganized  a  cori)oration  named  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Account¬ 
ants  and  sold  membership  to  individuals  who  were  permitted  to 
call  themselves  Chartered  Accountants.  W  hen  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  State,  largely  through  Dickinson’s  efforts,  they  went 
to  Australia  where  they  met  with  more  success.  The  .\ustralian 
and  English  Institutes,  naturally,  were  against  this  spurious  group, 
and  Dickinson  searched  for  information  against  it,  urging  its 
complete  abolition,  .\gain,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  he  consulted  accountants  in  practice  there  about  a  law  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  California  Legislature  recjuiring  all 
corporations  to  submit  thedr  accounts  to  audit  and  providing  a 
severe  penalty  for  accountants  who  issued  incorrect  reports.  He 
felt  that  the  penalties  were  too  severe  and  he  urged  the  President 
of  the  California  Hoard  of  Accountancy  to  use  his  influence 
against  the  bill,  which  was  Anally  killed  in  committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  October,  1908, 
Dickinson  presented  a  paper  on  “Accounting  Practice  and  Pro¬ 
cedure,”  which  was  j)rinted  in  the  Journal  of  Aecountancy  for 
October,  November,  and  December  of  that  year.  This  paper, 
later  enlarged  and  published  as  a  book  under  the  same  title, 
proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  scholarly  contributions  to  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  In  it  Dickinson  discussed  annual  e.xamination 
or  audit  of  accounts,  relations  of  accountants  and  bankers,  form 
of  accounts,  interpretation  of  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  cer¬ 
tifying  the  proflt  or  determining  the  purchase  price  of  a  business, 
and  reports  of  receivers  and  assignees  in  bankruptcy. 

Because  cf  his  great  interest  in  professional  Atness,  Dickinson 
indicated  that  the  (pialiAcations  of  the  accountant  included  a 
sound  knowledge  of  accounting  ])rinciples  gained  from  theory  and 
from  practice  under  the  supervision  of  his  supervisors;  familiarity 
with  Agures  coupled  with  the  faculty  of  (|uickly  grasping  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  accounts  and  statements,  ajid  the  legal 
and  commercial  i)rinciples  upon  which  they  were  based ;  a  legal 
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and  judicial  mind  accustomed  to  weijihinj^  facts,  rcachinjj;  the  core 
of  the  case  without  delay,  and  forminjij  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
etjuilies  involved;  ability  to  arj^ue  and  discuss  a  point  either  as  an 
advocate,  for  the  purpo.se  of  obtaining  the  other  side  of  the  (|ues- 
tion,  or  as  a  ju<lj;e  of  all  sides  of  the  issue  in  their  proper  relation 
to  each  other;  sound  knowledge  of  business  and  financial  methods 
and  the  economic  and  legal  principles  which  govern  them ;  and. 
above  all.  absolute  integrity  combined  w  ith  a  superabundance  of 
tact  and  good  temper. 

Dickin.son  was  a  leader  in  indicating  to  his  fellow  practitioners 
that  moral  standards,  as  well  as  legal  tenets,  must  underlie  all 
accounting  practice,  lie  knew  that  the  degree  of  resjxmsibility 
owed  by  the  American  profession  was  not  so  great  as  that  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  b'ngli.sh  profession,  and  when  he  urged  the  wider 
acceptance  of  responsibility  in  this  country  he  presaged  an  era 
of  practice  yet  to  come.  With  the  two-fold  prophecy  of  greater 
recognition  of  the  profession  by  the  public  and  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility  emanating  from  such  recognition,  Dickinson  sailed 
from  this  country  in  Ihll  for  baigland.  In  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  he  traveled  extensively  with  his  family  in  Continental 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  carried  out  an  extensive 
examination  of  Indian  Railway  accounts,  and  made  several  return 
visits  to  the  I  nited  States  to  attend  professional  meetings.  For 
the  American  accounting  profession  he  retained  the  deepest  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration,  and  he  always  expressed  gratitude  that  he 
had  been  privileged  to  contribute  his  time  and  energy  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  professional  tenets  and  organizations  in  this  country. 

Dickinson  lived  to  see  the  r(X)ts  of  accountancy  planted  in  the 
solid  soil  of  American  life.  In  addition,  he  witnessed  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  amount  of  growth  in  power  and  the  pn)mise 
of  additional  development  in  public  acceptance  of  accountancy  as 
a  learned  profession.  His  efforts  to  weld  American  accountancy 
into  one  organization,  at  once  endowing  it  with  the  high  ethical 
standards  and  the  scholarly  literature  and  university  training  it 
so  richly  deserved,  were  not  forgotten  by  Americans  who  have 
attested  by  w  ritten  and  spoken  words  to  his  remarkable  contribu¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  this  tribute  was  expressed  best  by  the  late  Walter 
A.  Staub,  when  he  said: 

I  recall  that  in  the  earlier  years,  particularly,  Dickinson 
gave  wise  counsel  to  the  young  profession  from  which  I  am 
sure  the  early  leaders  profited.  He  held  up  high  ideals  as 
essential  if  the  profession  was  to  develop  and  attain  a  recog¬ 
nized  standing  in  the  professional  and  business  world.  The 
place  w  hich  he  had  (piickly  made  for  him.self  n[)on  coming  to 
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America  was  based  on  his  evident  jjjrasp  of  sound  principles 
in  the  practice  of  accountancy,  his  cultured  mind  and  attrac¬ 
tive  personality,  his  resourcefulness,  and  the  jjracious  nature 
of  his  contacts  with  others  in  the  profession,  rejj;ardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  etiualled  him  in  ability  and  experience, 
rhese  ((ualities  made  him  outstandinj;  in  those  important 
developinjj;  years  of  the  profession  in  America. 

In  spite  of  steadily  increasinj:^  demands  upon  his  time,  durinj; 
his  residence  in  the  I'nited  States,  Dickinsoji  never  tired  of  three 
major  interests;  his  family,  his  profession,  his  hooks.  He  main¬ 
tained  these  interests  in  perfect  balance  in  his  lifi-,  and  throuj^h 
them  he  enriched  his  hackjjround  and  enhanced  his  work  as  an 
accountant.  Those  who  remember  him  today,  rememher  him 
vividly  because  of  his  attractive  personality,  his  obvious  intej;rity 
and  sincerity,  his  readiness  to  listen  to  the  other  man’s  views  and 
to  discuss  them  impartially,  and  his  detinite  (pialities  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Dickinson’s  contributions  of  i)ai)ers,  his  volume,  .iccount- 
/;/</  Practice  and  Procedure,  and  his  Committee  Re|)orts  and  other 
written  material  were  um|ueStionahly  of  y^reat  value  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  and  }.jrf)winj;  accountinj^  profession  in  the  L'nited 
States.  lUu  he  rendered  an  etjual  service,  in  a  completely  im- 
promi)tu  way,  in  spreadinj^  by  direct  contact  a  message  of  jjen- 
uineness  and  honest  thinkinj^  at  all  .sorts  of  meetings  for  which 
no  written  record  remains.  He  did  not  set  himself  up  as  an 
expert,  hut  his  nature  generated  fine  and  noble  impulses  in  his 
listeners.  In  talks  and  discussions,  with  individuals  and  with 
groups,  Dickinson  gave  expression  to  those  impulses  which  were 
])art  of  his  life.  Many  times  he  did  not  fully  appreciate  the 
helpfulness  and  inspiration  he  afforded  other  individuals. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  because  of  his  early  intellectual 
training  at  Charterhouse  and  at  C'amhridge  and  his  insatiable 
desire  to  enlarge  his  experience  through  travel  and  .study  of  the 
arts.  Dickinson  added  to  his  stature  as  a  public  accountant  and 
as  a  man.  The  charge  of  I'rancis  llacon  to  professional  persons: 
“1  hold  every  one  a  debtor  to  his  profession  from  which,  as  men 
do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ouglit  they  of  duty 
to  endeavor  them.selves  by  way  of  amends  to  he  a  helj)  and  orna¬ 
ment  thereto”  was  fully  accepted  l)y  Dickinson  as  the  motivating 
force  in  his  life.  In  retrospect,  his  professional  endeavors  in  the 
l’nited  i^tates  are  seen  to  have  advanced  public  accountancy  far 
beyond  the  limits  originally  conceived  for  it  by  both  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  general  public.  Dickinson,  therefore,  remains  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  field,  occup\ing  a  ])o.sition  which  time  and 
circumstance  can  never  alter.  yl.\K^  !•'  Mthi-iiv 

Hunter  C'ollege  of  the  C  ity  of  Xew  ^’ork. 


The  Drummer  in  Early  American 
Merchandise  Distribution 

A  tier  tin*  kcvolutioii  inerclian<lise  locally  nianiitacturcd  was 
larjicly  ciistoni-tiiadc  tor  the  coiisiinicr.  America’s  colonial  mer- 
clianls  had  combined  the  roles  of  importers,  exporters,  l)ankers, 
middlemen,  and  shopkeepers.  ( )nly  }fra<lually,  in  the  larger  east¬ 
ern  centers,  manufacturing  <*ther  than  for  direct  consumer  use 
<leveloped.  It  continue<l  as  a  handicraft,  however.  The  employer 
disposed  of  his  surplus  over  local  re(iuirements  through  petldlers 
who  scoured  the  adjacent  countryside  on  foot  or  in  peddlers’ 
carts.  .\s  New  I'.ngland  factories  and  mills  developed,  shoes,  dry 
goods,  tinware,  cloth,  clocks,  firearms,  hats,  .salt,  and  all  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  output  of  its  infant  industries  were  peddled  throughout 
the  land,  hixperience  as  a  peddler  was  the  school  for  the  Yankee 
youth  of  the  day  destined  for  a  mercantile  career.  Out  of  the 
towns  each  sj)ririg  poured  a  hoard  of  youi  g  men  with  Howered 
carpetbags  or  with  tin  trunks  strapped  to  their  backs,  afoot  or 
w  ith  horse  and  w  agon,  headed  for  as  distant  a  iK)int  as  the  Cana¬ 
dian  border  to  the  north  or  as  far  as  Georgia  to  the  south.  In 
“A  Xew  ICngland  X’illage,”  a  contemporary  Connecticut  i>oet  pic¬ 
tures  this  outpouring:  * 

W  hy  is  the  dust  in  such  a  rage  ? 

It  is  the  yearly  caravan 
Of  peddlers,  on  their  pilgrimage. 

To  southern  marts ;  full  of  Japan, 

.\nd  tin,  and  wooden  furniture. 

That  try  to  charm  the  passing  eye ; 

.\ntl  spices,  which.  I  ’m  very  sure 
Ne’er  saw  the  shores  of  Araby  ; 

W  ell  skilled  in  that  smof)th  elotiuence 
.\re  they,  w  hich  steals  away  your  pence. 

.\s  late  as  the  eighteen-twenties  American  merchandising  re¬ 
tained  a  ])redominantly  cokmial  flavor.  Importers  in  Itoston,  Xew 
York,  and  Philadelphia  still  dis])osed  f)f  stocks  of  merchandise  at 
public  vendues,  and  wholesaling  and  retailing  had  not  been  sepa¬ 
rated  as  distinct  commercial  activities. 

It  was  not  until  the  Jacksonian  era,  after  18:U),  that  .American 

Clo'fph  Xicliols,  “.V  Xew  ICti^flaiid  \  ’  / /»<’  Poets  of  C(>iiiieittiut 

(  IfartlOnl,  lSp:{),  p. 
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manufacturing  began  to  assume  an  industrial  aspect  and  new 
factors  entered  into  the  distribution  of  merchandise.  The  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  supplying  of  expanding  markets  demanded 
.something  more  than  wholesale  peddlers  stocking  the  country 
shopkeepers  on  their  rounds  in  two-  or  four-hor.se  peddler 
wagons.  New  khigland  enterprise  initiated  a  warehousing  system 
by  sending  stocks  of  merchandise  to  selected  points  so  that  their 
peddlers  could  start  their  rounds  of  trade  from  distant  head- 
(juarters  instead  of  returning  home  for  replenishment.  It  was 
not  long  before  many  of  these  young  traders  started  up  in  these 

(centers  on  their  own  and,  as  wholesale  jobbing  houses,  began  to 
supply  the  retailers  of  their  district.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
l^a.st  found  this  a  great  convenience  because  these  jobbers  could 
buy  in  (piantities  on  comparatively  short  terms,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  merchants  bought  in  lots  and  assortments  for  their  retail  re¬ 
quirements  on  long  credits  based  on  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
consumer  customer  from  planting  time  to  harvest.  In  the  eastern 
trade  centers  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  also  such 
wholesale  or  jobbing  houses  sprang  up  as  a  useful  link  in  mer- 
f  chandise  distribution.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  l^uis- 

I  ville,  Chicago,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  hundreds  of  other 

I  cities  grew  into  great  distributing  centers,  even  competing  with 

I  the  East  well  before  the  Civil  War. 

j  Since  seasonal  styles  played  a  less  prominent  part  than  they 

I  later  assumed,  and  fixed  prices  were  not  general,  the  art  of  sales- 

‘  manship  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the  success  of  wholesale  dis- 

f  tributing.  Competition  amongst  wholesalers  became  increasingly 

t  keen. 

it 

I  It  was  the  custom  for  retailers  once  or  twice  a  year  to  go  to 

■  market  to  [nirchase  their  requirements.  In  the  spring  and  in  the 

fall  the  wholesalers  in  their  city  warehouses  awaited  the  semi- 
’  annual  influx  of  such  buyers.  At  first  some  of  the  less  conserva¬ 

tive  houses  began  a  sy.stem  of  solicitation  of  visiting  buyers  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  within  their  establishments  for  such  buyers  to 
seek  them  out. 

In  1740  the  enterprising  Manchester  merchants  had  invented 
a  system  for  distributing  merchandise  through  traveling  salesmen 
riding  about  England  with  sample  cases.  Against  such  competi¬ 
tion  from  these  Manchester  “chapmen”  or  “Manchester  men”  a 
great  outcry  was  raised,  and  their  principals  were  condemned  for 
an  “unnatural  thirst  for  profits,”  ^ 

2  Compare  Miriam  Beard,  A  History  of  the  Ihtstiicss  Man  (Xew  York. 
1938),  p.  488. 
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In  ati  Mnijiish  traveler  noted  that  there  were  no  commer¬ 
cial  traxelers  in  the  United  States.*  Ten  years  later  the  traveling 
salesman  -  the  drummer  hatl  made  his  appearance  in  America, 
at  least  in  the  Xew  York  market,  liis  use  to  [)romote  sales  was 
still  a  dehatahle  issue  of  mercantile  ethics.  .\sa  (ireen.  Xew  h'ng- 
lander,  gradu.ite  of  W  illiams,  who  had  come  to  Xew  York  in 
l.S.tU  and  who  later  became  editor  of  the  Xew  York  livcnbuj 
Transcript,  published  in  is:{4  a  book  under  the  title  of  The  Perils 
of  Pearl  Street.  IVarl  Street  at  that  time  was  the  princii)al  whole- 
.sale  center  of  the  city.  Chapter  8,  which  is  entitled  ‘‘Being  a 
brief  essay  on  the  art  of  drumming,”  thus  presents  the  views  of 
the  respectable  about  this  trade  innovation : 

Drumming,  in  mercantile  phrase,  means  the  soliciting  of 
customers.  It  is  chiefly  u.sed  in  reference  to  country  mer¬ 
chants,  or  those  sup|M»sed  to  be  such.  Instead  of  patiently 
waiting  for  these  persons  to  come  and  purchase,  the  mer¬ 
chant.  or  his  clerk,  goes  t(j  them  and  .solicits  their  custom. 

In  this  manner  the  sale  of  goods  is  often  e.xpedited ;  and 
though  the  practice  of  drumming  is  held  by  some  to  be  neither 
verv  modest  nor  very  dignified,  still  it  must  be  owned  to  a<ld 
jnetty  largely,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  account  of  goods  .sold. 
Indeed,  without  drumming,  it  is  greatly  suspected  that  sundry 
houses,  which  make  a  remarkable  show  and  noise,  would  do 
verv  little  business;  and  this  for  various  reasons,  the  principal 
(»f  which  are,  first,  that  they  have  seldom  any  great  variety 
of  g(M)ds;  secondly,  that  those  which  they  have  are  rarely  of 
the  first  <iuality ;  thirdly,  .that  the  price,  however  much  the 
drummers  may  boast  of  their  cheapness,  is,  for  the  most  j)art, 
actually  beyond  that  value;  and  fourthly,  that  merchants, 
who  resort  to  these  means  for  selling  their  goods,  are  apt  to 
t)e  considered  as  very  slippery  fellows. 

l^uch  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  render  the  practice  of 
drumming  neces.sary,  in  certain  houses,  in  order  to  secure  a 
tolerable  share  of  business.  Hut  if  the  character  of  these 
houses  is  not  of  the  first  degree  of  respectability;  neither  is 
the  custom,  which  they  obtain  by  drumming,  in  general  of  the 
best  kind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  younger  class  of  country 
merchants,  who  have  not  had  time  to  ac(|uire  projierty,  who 
have  no  moTiey  to  ])ay  for  goods,  and  who,  in  due  time,  all 
things  considered,  may  be  expected  to  fail ;  or  otherwise  it 
consists  of  that  cl.iss  of  country  dealers,  who  have  been  in 
business  long  ein)ugh  to  fail  several  times,  or  whose  credit, 
for  some  other  rea.son,  is  not  very  highly  esteemed  in  Bearl 
street.  Those,  who  are  well  established  in  business,  or  those 
who  have  the  money  in  their  pockets,  are  not  likelv,  for  verv 

3].  ffolnu-s,  .III  Aeeount  of  thr  I'liitril  Slufiw  { f.oiKlon,  p. 
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obvious  reasons,  lo  become  the  ])rey  of  drummers.  They  can 
j(o  to  the  most  respectable  houses  and  jnirchase  the  tirst. 
because  they  are  old  customers,  and  their  credit  is  undoubted  ; 
the  second,  because  the\  have  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
the  be>t  of  jjoods,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  the 
drumming  merchant  .shonld  fail;  and  that  his  country  cus¬ 
tomers  should  fail  likewise.  The  truth  is,  they  mutually 
affect  each  other.  The  country  merchant,  having  purcha.sed 
inferior  goods  at  a  high  juice,  cannot  sell  them  above  the 
tirst  cost ;  or,  if  he  does  j)ut  a  j)rotit  on  them,  it  is  to  such 
persons  as  seldom  |)av  for  their  goods.  The  natural  conse- 
(jiieiice  is.  that  the  country  dealer  fails.  The  city  dealer, 
<jej)ending  on  the  country  one,  fails  also.  .\nd  there  is  an 
end  of  the  drumming  merchant. 

l>ut  the  goods,  which  the  country  dealer  cannot  |)ay  for. 
are  not  his  only  loss.  Mis  ex|)enses  of  drumming  have 
amounted  to  no  small  sum.  Itesides  em|)loying  extra  clerks 
and  ]>a\ing  the  extra  i)rice  for  their  board  at  the  hotels,  he 
has  been  very  liberal  of  his  money  in  ]>aying  for  wine,  oyster- 
suj>j)ers,  theatre-tickets,  and  such  other  means  of  conciliating 
the  favor  of  the  country  merchant,  as  are  usnall\  resorted  to 
by  drummers.  He  has  laid  out  this  money  in  ex])ectation  of 
getting  it  back  sundry  fold,  by  the  |)rotits  he  ex])ects  to  de¬ 
rive  from  his  country  dui)e.  Poor  fool!  in  du|)ing  the  rustic 
trader,  he  has  du|)ed  himself,  lie  has  thrown  away  hi> 
drumming-money  for  nothing,  and  his  goods  into  the  bargain. 

dwenty  years  later  the  disre|)ute  of  emj)loving  drummers  was 
again  voiced  in  wh.it  today  we  should  call  a  juiffing  biograjdiical 
trade  |'ublicati«»n.  written  by  l''.dward  1'.  h'reedlev  under  the  title 
ot  Leading  Biirsuits  and  I.eadiiKj  Men.  In  describing  the  di\- 
goods  trade  l-'reedley  writes:  ‘‘Jc'bber.s  form  the  ne.\t  cla>s.  and 
are  more  numerous  than  either  the  commission  merchants  or 
iin|»(»rter>.  .  .  .”  He  then  jioints  out  that  the\  were  res|)onsil»le 
for  .a  new  method  o!  selling  through  drmmner>,  which  he  ile- 
^cribes  a  -  something 

now  almost  nni\er>al,  and  \et  it  is  olteii  disagreeable,  .some¬ 
times  disgusting,  and  always  to  be  deju'ecated.  .Man\  jobbei> 
keej)  one  or  more  y(»ung  men  as  drummer>  at  each  ot  the 
]»rinci|»al  hotels,  while  most  of  the  em|>lo\ees  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  do  more  or  less  service  of  this  sort.  They  watch 
for  customers  as  a  cunning  animal  does  for  his  |)rey ;  and  it 
anything  could  reconcile  us  to  the  ])ractice,  it  woidd  be  the 
adroitness  with  which  they  accf)m|)lish  their  object.  The 
country  merchant  is  booked  on  his  arrival,  is  cajitivated  by 
courte.sy,  is  attracted  by  ai)peals  to  each  of  his  aj)|)etites  and 
passions,  is  coaxed,  decoyed,  and  finally  ensnared  or  caj)- 
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tuvfd.  It  tlu-rc  \vc*re  hut  one*  Midi  decoy  for  each  victim,  the 
system  would  he  less  ohjectionahle ;  hut  where  each  drummer 
is  at  work  upon  every  new  comer,  the  situation  of  the  latter 
often  hecomes  intolerahle. 
h'orty  years  later,  speakinj^  before  the  Vounif  Men’s  C  hristian 
Associ.'ition  of  lloston.  in  an  addri*ss  which  was  afterwards 
printed  and  wiilely  circulated.  W  illiam  H.  lialdwin.  the  president 
of  the  Association,  pointed  out  that  the  j^reatest  opportunitv  for 
youn^  men  was  in  the  career  of  traveliii}^  salesman,  “drummer." 
and  c<*unseled  them  not  to  miss  its  opportunities.* 

In  the  four  post-C'ivil  W  ar  decailes  the  enterprising  fraternity 
of  drummers  hej^an  to  scour  the  country  in  honles  from  city  to 
city,  to  towns,  even  to  villages  and  crossroad  sites  until  there  was 
truth  in  the  doj^ji^erel  couplet  of  the  day: 

commercial  travellers  will  tind  their  way 
W  here  wolves  won’t  dare  to  stray. 

d  lieir  numher.  which  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  in  18(51.’  reached 
in  litnn.  when  they  were  separately  classified  in  the  Tinted 
.'^t.ites  Census. 

As  expaiulinij  frontiers  resulted  from  the  opeiiinj^j  up  of  rail¬ 
roads.  the  drummer  with  his  sample  j^rips  traveled  the  leiij^th 
and  hreadlh  of  the  countrv  with  everv  known  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Ill-  hecame  the  link  between  city  and  city,  between  country¬ 
side  and  city,  between  manufacturer  and  iobber.  between  iobber 
.and  retailer.  llis  job  was  the  business  .school  for  the  future 
nurch.ini  ami  the  future  retailer.  As  confidant  of  his  emploxer. 
as  e(»nfnl.im  (tf  his  customer,  this  fi;iteinity  of  dnimmers  learned 
in  the*  piMctic.il  school  of  experience  the  science  of  mercantile 
iredits  and  ilu  \\;i\s  (»f  inerchandisinii.  the  conllict  of  coiii]>elin;.;' 
bii'ines-  trends  and  coiiiliclini^-  factors  ,i;ov crniiie;'  trade  conditions, 
the  elicct  of  r.iilio.ad  r.ites  wlu'n  railroads  still  eomi'eted  in  r.ite^ 
and  becaiiK'  a  K’adiii:;  inllnence  in  cie.itiii”  coimtiiiK*r  demand.  1  le 
thus  bec.aiiie  of  \er\  re.d  importance  as  ;i  link  in  the  .\inerican 
sxstein  of  iiurcli.indise  distribution  diiiini,^  tlu*  post-C'ivii  War 
expansion  of  die  coiintrx.  .\><  incidental  to  his  .actixities.  his 
jiatroii.t^e  xxas  important  to  the  dex elopnietit  of  railro.ads  and 
hotels.  I  tiii'Ctlx  his  xvork  as  .a  distributor  of  manufactured  j^oods 
n(»t  (tiilx  lieljied  to  build  up  tradin«i;  centers  but  contributed  to  the 
expansion  of  manufactiirinj^  itself  and  to  the  buildinj^  up  of  fac¬ 
tory  toxxns, 

foday  nation.al  advertisinj^.  chain  stores,  coiiperative  biiyiiii;. 

^William  H.  baldxxin.  Travettimj  Satcsniiui  (boston.  1H74). 

K.  I*.  nriM:!is.  l  ifty  Years  an  the  Road  ( I’liiUnk-lphia.  15*11),  p. 
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inelidpolitan  huyiiiiij  syiulioatcs.  and  easy  and  quick  travolini; 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  the  i«>l)l)er 
as  a  larj^e  factor  in  merchandising;,  ha\e  chanj*ed  America’s  hnsi- 
ness  of  distrihntion.  Is  the  da\  «)f  the  drummer’s  importance 
passint;? 

Lit.  M.  I'kikdmax, 

1 »( )ston ,  M  a ssach uset  t  s. 


A  Program  for  the  Management  of 
Business  Records 

In  this  comj)lex  world  little  can  he  done  without  records.  Cor¬ 
respondence.  memoranda,  re[>orts.  surveys,  inventories,  plans, 
charts,  hhieprinls,  fiscal  records,  lej;al  records,  and  hundreds  of 
other  varieties  are  all  needed  so  tliat  modern  society  can  function 
with  some  dej;ree  of  control,  business  records  are  accumulating 
at  a  staj;j;erin«;  rate;  for  e.xample,  one  insurance  comjiany  has 
aciiuired  over  SUU.UtKl  cubic  feel  in  a  period  of  about  ^0  years. 
The  war  period  with  its  increased  production  and  a<lded  jiersonnel 
has,  of  course,  accentuated  the  entire  problem. 

Nevertheless,  in  most  jirivate  companies  the  records  problem 
has  been  nej;lected  because  of  inertia  or  inability  to  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  specific  planning.  The  averaj;e  railroad,  for  example, 
has  been  piling;  up  records  since  the  middle  of  the  Ihth  century. 
A  hundred  years  of  continuous  and  expanding;  operation  have 
created  tons  of  jiaper,  in  crates  and  boxes,  w  ithout  labels,  covered 
w  ith  the  dust  of  decades  and  overrun  with  and  jiartially  destroyed 
by  vermin,  buried  in  various  depot  warehouses.  To  use  the 
records  under  such  conditions  is  obviously  impossible  even  for 
company  employees  who  are  particularly  familiar  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  documents.  Nalurall\.  outsiders  with  lej;itimate 
research  problems  are  excluded  by  the  same  conditions. 

The  operations  of  this  hyiiothelical,  average  railroad  have  be¬ 
come  so  iinolved  and  widespread  that  various  departments  act 
independently  of  one  another  as  far  as  the  files  are  concerned, 
fraftic  (lepartments  in  some  cities  make  seven  duplicates  of  a 
waybill,  others  make  nine.  I'.very  departnieiil  traffic,  operatinj;. 
maintenance,  administrative,  personnel  —  has  its  own  filiiij;  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  there  is  no  uniform  rule  except  that  in  each  case  only 
the  chief  clerk,  who  ijrew  up  with  the  fdes,  can  understand  them. 
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Xaturally.  because  of  sheer  physical  reciuirenients.  some  kin<l 
of  records  retirement  policy  i>  pursued  in  most  husinesses.  ()tlier- 
wise  tile  cahinets  multij)lyin54  rear  hy  year  would  deprive  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  ofiice  space  needed  for  daily  work.  Records  are  retireil 
to  ha>ements.  ijaraj^es,  and  warehouses,  without  system,  stand- 
ardi/ation,  or  planninj;.  I'liis  is  a  co>tly  procedure,  an  extrava¬ 
gance  that  business  —  so  efticiency-minded  -  could  easily  elimi¬ 
nate.  Records  mana.ijement  is  not  .an  affair  for  anti(|uarians 
<leli}^htini(  in  the  earlv  historv  of  .\nierican  business.  It  is  a 
l)r.ictical  dollars-and-ceiits  m.atler. 

The  principal  justification  for  records  administration,  aside 
from  imnualiate  economies  to  he  effected,  is  embodied  in  the 
historical  importance  of  the  records.  Business  records  serve  not 
only  the  owners  and  managers,  the  economists  atid  statisticians, 
hut  also  the  historians  who  are  concerned  with  all  pha.ses  of  the 
.\merican  past.  .After  all.  the  j^rowth  of  business  and  industry 
is  to  an  appreciable  dej^ree  the  story  of  American  development 
from  a  loose  ^roupiny;  of  aj^ricultural  States  into  .a  unified.  hi,i;hly 
industrialized,  and  hiffhly  j)roductive  nation.  This  dramatic  ex¬ 
pansion  durinj;  the  past  century  has  been  described  by  many 
writers,  but  few  have  actually  used  the  basic  records  of  private 
enterprise.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  primary  source 
material  to  be  uncovered.  This  material  c.in  come  to  lif^ht  and 
be  rendered  usable  only  as  a  by-pro<luct  of  a  broad  and  imaf^i- 
native  records  manaj^ement  plan. 

Business  itself  will,  of  course,  reap  specific  benefits  from  the 
investij^ations  of  the  historian.  A  competently  written  and  well- 
documented  business  history  can  be  of  j^reat  help  to  the  business 
concern  by  tracing  continuity  of  policy,  by  showinjj  the  logical 
development  «)ver  generations,  and  by  ex|>osing  for  critical  anal¬ 
ysis  time-entrenched  errors.  It  can  akso  provide  the  public  with 
a  more  accurate  apjneciation  of  the  social  contributions  made  by 
business. 

The  experience  <»f  several  large  companies  which  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  sound  records  management  pn>gram  demonstrates 
the  value  of  their  eialeavors. 

( )ne  large  manufacturing  company  has  set  up  an  .archives 
building  in  Pittsburgh  C(»nsisting  of  ti\e  floors  .and  1  1  f.OOtt  s(|U.are 
feet  of  floor  space,  d'he  building  has  fluorescent  lighting  through¬ 
out.  fire|>roof  x.aults,  large  freight  elevators,  .and  a  railroad  siding, 
.and  it  is  e.a>ily  .acce>sible  by  city  thorough f.ares.  d'his  comp.any 
h.as  inst.alled  almost  lo.nno  lineal  feet  of  steel  shelves,  .and  boxes 
its  records  in  containers  of  two  sizes.  I'liis  building  solves  the 
problem  of  in.ade(|U.ate  sp.ace.  houses  the  records  in  orderly  and 
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uniform  fashion,  and  enables  the  lirtn  to  avoid  the  hijj[h  rentals 
j)aid  for  office  si)ace  and  makeshift  storaj^e  arranj^ements.  Sched¬ 
ules  have  been  created  for  regularized  disposition  of  records. 
The  linn’s  policy  is  to  destroy  the  records  which  do  not  have 
])ermanent  value  as  soon  as  possible,  hut  never  prematurely. 

A  western  railroad  com[)any.  n<»ted  for  its  progressive  adminis¬ 
tration,  appointed  an  archivist  a  few  years  ago  who  has  put  its 
records  in  order.  A  special  building  was  aciiuired  and  the  records 
were  slowly  and  surely  cleared  out  of  the  roundhouses.  Having 
an  eye  on  the  importance  of  historical  material,  the  archivist  set 
uj)  a  siR’cial  group  of  historically  valuable  documents  which  eco¬ 
nomic  historians  have  already  used  to  advantage. 

A  third  e.xample  of  records  administration  is  that  of  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  in  the  world.  Their  Hall  of  Records 
occupies  several  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space.  The 
standardization  of  their  accessioning  and  di.sposition  policy  by  the 
use  of  ingeniously  designed  forms  is  a  model  for  other  com¬ 
panies  having  similar  re(|uirements. 

Mention  should  al.so  be  made  of  the  government’s  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  the  records  problem.  When  the  Xational 
Archives  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  was  opened  about  ten  years  ago. 
federal  records  had  already  been  surveyed  in  considerable  detail, 
but  the  estimates  of  volume  were  not  entirely  accurate  and  the 
paper  avalanche  of  the  war  years  in  particular  invalidated  the 
early  calculations.  Records  began  to  accumulate  so  fast  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  the  held  agencies  that  a  program  of  “records  ad¬ 
ministration’’  was  forced  upon  the  governmental  agencies.  The 
Xational  Archives  recently  has  emphasized  one  ])rinci])le.  The 
degree  of  efficient  records  management  and  control  while  the 
records  are  current  will  determine  the  degree  to  w  hich  the  records 
will  be  utilized  efficiently  when  noncurrent.  This  principle  is 
etiually  true  for  private  enterprise. 

When  a  private  corporation  is  ready  to  put  its  records  in  order, 
the  first  step  is  a  thorough  survey  of  all  the  records  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  order  to  gain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  cubic 
footage,  the  per  cent  immediately  disposable,  the  per  cent  to  be 
ke])t  on  a  short-run  basis,  and  the  per  cent  to  be  kej)t  permanently. 
In  many  instances  it  w  ill  be  found  |)ossible  to  destroy  as  much  as 
per  cent  of  the  noncurrent  material  immediately. 

The  next  step  is  the  establishment  of  a  central  depository  stra¬ 
tegically  located  in  a  low-rental  area,  probably  bey«)nd  the  city 
limits.  The  archives  building  for  a  leading  large  corporation 
would  probable  have  to  house  between  ir)(i,()o()  to  (>()()  cubic 
feet  of  records.  Provision  for  later  exjtansion  .should  be  made 
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it  the  ivcords  survey  puinls  lo  such  a  future  coutiuj^eiicy. 

Securitv  is  a  priiuary  cousideratiou.  especially  for  the  peruia- 
ueutlv  \aluahle  records.  riiey  should  he  protected  aji^aiust  all 
hazards,  especially  aj^aiiist  tire.  4  he  peruiaiient  records  may  have 
any  one  of  a  uuiuher  of  values,  le^al,  aduiiiiistrative.  technical, 
>tatistical,  or  economic.  .\  survey  puhlished  hy  the  C'hicaj^o 
llureau  of  I'iliu}^  .md  ludexiuj;  shows  that  there  is  a  marked  dis¬ 
parity  amoiij;  the  retention  values  assij^^ued  hy  differeut  firms  for 
the  same  type  of  recotal.  In  j^eiieral,  however,  contracts,  deeds, 
leases.  drawinj;s,  j^eneral  leilj^ers,  e.xecutive  minutes,  patents,  pur- 
ch.ise  orders  for  cai)ital  ex])enses,  stock  certitic.'ites,  and  ta.x 
pipers  are  usually  included  amou^  the  documents  kejit  iierma- 
nently. 

( )f  course,  some  of  the  records  just  mentioned  should  he  micro- 
lilmed  in  order  to  save  >j)ace.  I'or  e.xample,  one  larj^e  insurance 
Company  has  in  its  tiles  over  a  million  and  a  half  checks.  4'he 
space  required  to  tile  these  checks  could  he  reduced  hy  at  least 
!>.S  per  cent  hy  microtihnint>;.  However,  photitjjjraphic  duplication 
should  not  he  oversubscribed.  If  the  records  are  badly  disar¬ 
ranged,  the  tilming  cost  can  easily^  he  doubled.  If  there  is  con¬ 
stant  intertiling,  micro  copies  become  too  expensive.  Detail  is 
sometimes  lost  if  the  original  has  very  tine  lines  or  is  blurred. 
W  ith  these  limitations  in  mind,  microtilming  records  that  have  a 
retention  jieriod  of  at  least  7  to  10  years  is  practicable.  As  a 
rough  estimate,  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  four-drawer  tile 
cabinet,  when  tilled  with  records  well  arranged  and  of  uniform 
size,  can  be  microfilmed  for  about 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  and  ]>urposes  of  the  records 
depository  would  be  etheient  reference  service.  Several  peojile 
attached  to  the  depository  of  a  large  corjMiiation  should  have  the 
e.xperience,  training,  interest,  and  imagination  that  make  for 
thorough  searching.  Many  of  the  reference  problems  are  as 
challenging  as  the  mysteries  solved  by  well-known  fictional  detec¬ 
tives.  A  good  reference  department,  if  the  reijuest  is  reasonable, 
will  produce  the  required  document.  Indeed,  the  whole  records 
program  has  “good  reference”  as  its  main  objective.  The  archivist 
and  his  staff  want  to  make  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
business  as  accessible  as  possible. 

It  is  right  to  insist,  however,  that  the  program  loses  point  if 
current  procedures,  where  they  are  inefficient,  go  on  unchallenged 
and  unchanged.  The  management  of  current  records  should  be 
related  to  the  work  of  the  dej)ository,  so  that  records  from  origin 
to  disposal  will  always  be  functional.  Slow  routing  systems 
should  be  altered,  unneces.sary  carbons  eliminated.  Duplication 
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of  liles  should  ht*  avoided  hy  ceiitralizetl  control.  Annual  breaks 
in  the  riles  for  sysleinalic  relireinenl  to  the  depository  should  be 
installed.  'I'he  ultimate  objective  of  the  current  projjratn  is  re¬ 
duction  of  records  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  order  to  j^ain 
maximum  operatin}>;  efricienev,  and  to  j^ain  the  utmost  statistical 
value  with  the  simplest  methcKls. 

r>y  complementing;  the  work  of  the  records  depository  with  a 
j»roj;ram  of  current-records  analysis,  a  tij;ht.  synchronized  con¬ 
trol  can  be  achieved  over  all  paper  work.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  keep  the  two  phases  separate  and  distinct,  and  in  many  larjje 
corporations  such  a  separation  is  standard  ])rocedure.  In  the 
event  that  this  division  of  function  has  already  been  est.iblished, 
it  is  advisable  to  set  ui)  .some  sort  of  liaison  so  that  the  two 
branches  ()f  the  records  administration  —  current  and  noncurrent 
—  will  not  work  at  cross  puriM)ses. 

The  staflf  for  such  a  projjram  as  outlined  here  woukl,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  orj;anization,  its  a};e,  rate  of  record 
accumulation,  its  role  during;  the  War,  lej^al  retiuirements,  and 
many  other  factors.  .\lso,  the  staff  will  probably  be  larj^er  for 
the  first  few  years  until  the  archival  proj;ram  has  been  settled 
and  the  backlog  has  been  absorbed. 

A  jjroup  of  about  persons  Cf)uld  staff  adecpiately  a  deposi¬ 
tory  capable  of  holdinj;  approximately  1(H>,()00  cubic  feet  of 
records.  For  a  smaller  records  accumulation,  the  staff  would 
naturally  be  correspondin^jly  smaller.  At  any  rate  the  staff  should 
be  built  around  a  few  hijjhly  trained  men  with  a  background  in 
economics,  history,  and  business  administration  and  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  archival  or  some  related  field.  Their  duties  would 
include  preparation  of  disj)osal  schedules,  descriptive  lists,  legal, 
administrative,  and  technical  reference  on  the  records,  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction,  installation  of  new  systems  for  more  effi¬ 
cient  office  procedure,  continuous  analysis  of  space  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  preparation  of  the  company  hi.story  ami,  where  ad- 
vi.sable,  yearly  chronicles  and  development  of  material  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising. 

The  details  in  this  discussion  are  not  intended  to  be  definitive 
but  rather  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  method  and  approach.  The 
records  situation  is  dynamic,  and  the  techni(jues  perforce  should 
be  fluid  ami  flexible.  l»ut  no  matter  what  the  particular  problems, 
now  is  the  time  to  check  the  prevalent  ca.sual  attitude  toward 
business  records.  To  persist  in  methods  good  enough  thirty  years 
ago  is  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

Irving  P,  Schii.lkr, 

Appraisal  Officer,  Archives  Section,  United  Nations. 


